CHAPTER II.

THE GENERAL PROPERTY TAX.

THERE is perhaps no single feature of our modern tax
system that is commonly thought to be more thoroughly
American than the general property tax. The proportional
taxation of all property is held to be the result of an instinc-
tive feeling original to and thoroughly ingrained in the minds
of the American people. And yet it may be said that few
institutions have evoked of late more angry protests and
more earnest dissatisfaction than this very tax. The reason
is plain. As long as prosperity was general and the public
expenses were small, taxation was light and its burden was
scarcely felt. But during the last few decades, with the com-
plicated demands of modern civilization, public expenditures,
both local and national, have increased to such an extent as to
exert a sensible pressure on the population. The problems of
public revenue have been pushed to the front. The expres-
sions of discontent with various phases of the financial system
have become numerous and loud. But for the most part the
discussion lias been superficial and the conclusions reached
have been inadequate.

The opponents of the general property tax have confined
themselves to a portrayal of its practical shortcomings. No
one has hitherto attempted to give the deeper reasons why
the property tax is unsuited to the present generation, or to dis-
cuss the subject in its wider relations to the science of finance.
It is proposed in this chapter to show that the property tax.
is by no means original to America, but that it has gone
through precisely the same evolution in many other places.
It is further proposed to prove that the property tax is as
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